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ABSTRACT 

The characteristics of several nonstandard dialects 
of American English are presented in this paper in the form of an 
inventory of features. It has been compiled with the recognition that 
nonstandard dialects are governed by pronunciation and grammatical 
rules and that within the broad category of nonstandard dialects, 
regional and ethnic variations occur. The code used in the inventory 
to designate major varieties of nonstandard dialects consists of: (1) 
NS— used in all nonstandard varieties of American English, including 
northern white NS, southern white NS, and >lack English; (2) 
SWNS — southern white NS; (3) S— southern white standard (possible 
considered nonstandard in some northern contexts) ; and (4) BE— black 
English, The inventory includes sections on consonant cluster 
reduction; the "th« sounds; the "r«» and "1" sounds; final "b," "d," 
and "g"; nasalisation; vowel glides; verb constructions; the copula 
verb concord; negation; the possessive forms; plurals; pronominal 
apposition; relative clauses; questions; demonstratives; and 
pronouns. (JN) 
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In this aoction, wo. shall prosent an abbreviated inventory of some of 
the descrlptiva charactoriucics of StiVt»raI diifereac nonstandard diulacts 
of •\merican English, We hava opted to present these in terms of an inven- 
tory of features rather than a lengthy discursive account. This means that 
many of the finer details have been omitted here. Moce elaborate accounts 
of these features can be iiound in Labov, et aU (1^63), Wolfram (1969), 
Fasold and Wolfram (1970) and Wolfram and Fai^old (1974). 

The following description of various nonstandard American dialects 
clearly demonstrates their systematic nature. Like all languages, these 
dialects are governed by regular pronunciation and grainmatical rules. In 
short, what is distinctive about nonstandard dialects is that they are held 
in low esteem by the speakers of standard dialects and usually by their 
speakers as welU Nonstandard dialects are not any less a language or any 
leas capable ol: performing ail of the taok^j ot a iaoijua^e than a standard 
dialect. It is important to note that many of these features occur variably. 
That Is, a particular dialect may be characterised by the frequency with 
whijU ccjircaia variants occur rather than Liiair ccitagor ical occurrence. 

Within the broad cntG.'iiory oii nontitandard dialects, there arc varia- 
tions which ara rec^ional and e-thnic. The following code ifj used here to 
designate soma major varieties o£ nonstandard dialects and to indicate in 
which o^ these dialects certain features are most often found: 

hS Us':id in all noau;tandard variatias uL* American Engliiih, inciud- 

in,; Jiorth::rn White i.'S, Southern White Nf5 and Black English. 

SWN*3 Sou thorn Whltii N3 
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Co naartaat C!.u..it :.2r •^'■'''■'^J^iJ_22 
(BE/some S5A'S dial-cts) 



(BE/ some SWWS) 



(BS/ some SWNS) 



Tivj Til- Sound :j 



(Jo) 



1. Word-final consonant clustor,: oadint? 
in t;top can bo rcducad wlum both 
me.ujors belong to a baie wocd: tes 
(tis .;, das (desk), han (hand), ^ 
uui ^ (build). 

Reduction also occurs when grammatical 
suffix ::ed is added to produce such 
words as irubbed, rained , messed, looked . 
Reduced: rub, rain, mess, and : lo^ 

When both members of a cluster . are. either 
voiced or voicelei;.::> ( hem the rule operates 
Us above), but whau one member is voiced 
and the other voiceless (e.g. ^umo, rent, 

gyjjo, etc.), the rule does not 

operate. 

In Standard English (SE), final member 
of a cluster may be absent if following 
word begins with a consonant (bes ' kind , 
tol — Jim, col' cuts , and fas' ba ck are 
acceptable in SE). " 

Reduction takes plac. vhf.n consonant 
ciust-jr L.: foiijwp.a by --ow....! or a 
pause as well as a consonant: was' en' 



2. 



(west end), bes' apple (best ap^I^ 
The type of clustora atfocted by this 
rulfc are given in Table 4, 



:ilLil' ^nd add t.b.e instead of ~^ 

P^i'.r.:..l. Plural Pornations !:ol.law con^- 
i^or^ntxt ro'i'ict i :,n ru in wri ,a word;; such 
•^3 d^, test, ;.:host . and waso become 
5.-.". .^iiiiLiil' .:■'!'"' md wass ^a. 

3- M-Qf^-y^n^- Sirructiira oe Conf:onant ntn>.fn r.. 

clusters present in to:.;t ir.'-; . ricoLdin/ ! 

^^^tcr:, coldo3t . WhiMi avufti^fbegind"' 
with vowel the cluster is present. Some 
dialects havin- t es-; in:; , .icq 1 tin- , etc., 
may not have under ly in-; clu.;;:er. 



1, U 



,._ifVLt iat; d/th no in 
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Phonetic 

ClustGC 
[St] 

[sp] 
Isk] 
[2t] 
Izdl 
[zd] 
[ft] 
[vd] 
(ndl 

[Id] 
[Pt] 

Ikt] 



Type. I 
testy post, list 
wasp, clasp, grasp 
desk, risk, mask 



left, craft, cleft 

mind, .find, mound 

cold, wild, old 
apt, adept, inept 
ret, contact, expect 



Type II 
missed, messed, dressed 



finished, latched, cashed 
raised, composed, amazed 
judged, charged, forged 
laughed, stuffed, roughed 
loved, lived, moved 
rained, fanned, canned 
n amed , £o amed , r aiTUUiid 
called, smelled, killed 
mapped, stopped, clapped 
looked, cooked, cracked 



•'••Where thera are no eXiiraples under Type I and Type II the cluster does not 
occur under that category. 
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(lis) . 

(NS) 

(SWNS/BE) 
(some SWNS/BE) 
(BE) ■ 

The R and L 

(S) 

CO . 

(SWMS/BE) 
i6\'!ilS/ BE) 



2* W it- Ilia -t yrjrd: r./ tlx .iS in no;.ia .^oc 

v/ th a3 in hrvivah for brotilic^ r, ravah 
Jiur rather , baviii foe oauh Lfr j> 

th- conciiious to a nasal is produced * 
as a it, as in aritlnnetic . cithmet ic), 
mouth Iv (ruontly), nothing (not'n), 

d/th as in odah for other, brudah for 
brother ^ 

3, Voiced fricatives before nasals ; tji, 
z, V, become stops before a nasal as 

^« Word final ; f/th predominant production 
as in Ruf (Ruth), too£ (tooth), and 
souf (south), 

t/th occasionally (mostly in Southern 
BE) as in sout ' for south s 



1, Agter a vjwel : the 1_ becomes uh, as 
in steal (steauh), s ister (sistuh). 

^* ^ ■:^-'^^'^!^ '■• ^•-^-^:^';i,^v;,-^ ' - L -^-"^ 1 

are absent, as in he Lp (hep), torte 
(taught). Typically, 1 is completely 
absent before labial consonants. 

In so'v.e ar-aas ou the "3 iuth r absent 
ijLluwin^ £ ana doe, (ujor), io^ 
(four), show (sure), 

3* i^^^ i^'^f-^r^n vowels : tlie £ or ^nay be absent 
baLvr-^en V'-^w-v.s o.A* r^to/ y , or Ma V , 

4. Eftcct: ou vocabtilary and ^.rpntnar ; con- 
sistent locis of r at and oH word has 
caused merging of tvo worvls. Tb.e chan'^a 
c/iiised by th'j absjnce v. th'jy and 
th ^ It or in. you and you r br Ln'-^s tU^^m 
nhon-Jt ica L Iv c Lvvjr to v:.i?:huc . The J a 

fortrs arc then produ'^Md: It is tlx ^'^v 

book or It is you /)oO'Co 

Loj:; u i: ^ :.\'iy con(:r iiorrj, 

such a:j in tnturc ;;iO'l.iL j^l^l^^ Xj_lill2^ 
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til.! Cii L'nr 



(Si;^JS/BE) 



Final b, and g 



(BH) 



5. 



6. 



1. 



may accouuL iov the usa lo indicat: 

luiiurci titivi!. he^ hor.?. in . i yy.j tr.inut o 

Th.> pronunciation rulii ■ Ior~i;;i>.. loss of 
contracted I'll is when the loUowin^? 
word bejjins with b, in, or w (labial 
sounds) the ('11) is dropped, producing 
I wo r kint^ ton'.orrow . 

After ini t ial consonant -r ; the r may 
be absent v/hen it Co Hows a consonant 
in unstressed syllables, j^iving p'otect 
for £rot_ect_ or p'fo.jor or when follow- 
ing vowei is either an o or u, giving 

f^i" throw th'ou ;h ror thrriL:v;h. 

Social sti^a; absence of r and 1 not 
as socially stigmatized as other non- 
standard pronunciation rules because 
certain types of r and 1. absences are 
standard for some standard Northern 
dialects (e.g. New England dialect). 



Devoicinq; at end of syllable voiced 
stops b, d, and g are pronounced as 

th.' cnrro'^.oondin,'^ vo icciL.: n, 
c, -'rxx j:. 'I'hls t',-!:--.-; not: i.i:;,.m Kh-j.v. 
£i^ and pick , hud and butt , and cab 
^"•^ £3£ sound alike in BE, for they 
are still d Lstin?;uished by len-^th 
of vowel. En:;liijh vowels ara held 
sli;:^h!:ly i.nn;^-;nr when following sound 
; 'icod. ).'oc iir.o O.ri u in 
bijJ^ is held longer than the u~in Uitt, 
alr.'-.:.u3h d in hud U {ironouncaa '"■ 
0.O a ., , 



In i..istrJS:.UHi syllr.!)!.-;? riil-j cm operate 
for all ponjti'.ndard dialects, as in 
stupit for stupid . 

2* lot ion of d ; in sotne varieties of 
BE d is abyt-nt more frequently when 
folLow-^d by a conoonant, such as 
^^-Lilliin.' ■Ui22l_2£ld.L'-£> "^'tc. The 
addition of an (raaLii:;M phonetically 
aj z) juffi;-: prodi:co3 a lUs for kidj 
and boalii ^'^^ " 

3. Ciof:u.-iL Tor d h^^:or^^ .••.y ' Inb ic I o- ,!. 
Thli; co3ulJ:.'j In pronuaclat ion,j of -vil.''.n't 
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:^or:ac.hLn*j; iikj cDi.tn jud bott with 
a slottai i'or iha ct. 



(BE) 



(S) 



2. 



3. 



nif fix: tha use of -in for 



-in.^ , such as in sing in' , buying and 
runnin' is a feature characteristic 
of American English^ 

Ifasalized vowelg * Use of iiasalised 
vowel instead of nasal consonant is 
most often found at end of syllable, 
for example final consonant is dropped 
in man, bun, and run. The final vowel 
ib then nasalized living ma' , bo^, and 
ru_J_. Not consistenc. Usually found 
in unstressed syllables, e*g. mailman ^ 

The influence of nasals on 1 and e ; 
before a nasal consonant and e do 
not contrast, making words such as 
pin and pen or tin and ten sound 
Identical, 



(NS) 



Vowel Glides 



(S) 



0) 



Other 



4. Articles ; difference between a and 
an is neutralized so that a occurs 
before words beginning with vowels 



11112 UL^ ''^ /' C-^n^^e, 



The vowel glides as in ov (e.g. s ide 
and time) and ov (e,^, bov^ and tov) are 
:j.::tuir.:i. :.y [>rr ruunced aj .jaUd , t Isix and 
bo ah pnd to ah . 

Absence of glide mora irequent when 
followed by a voiced sound or a pause; 

rr ' ' r J 1 i ' ^? 1 y to bti j. b A^it I a ^ 11^^ t ine , 
and toy ^ than in kite > bright > or fiyht. 



St wordi^ ( ottrin ^, stireet ) may become 
skr- words ( .-it-.r ing , iiiLilh.) • 
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(^^'-) ■ 1. Fv O?.M lar ; the. -r.ci 3uCfi:-:es which mark 

past tease, past participal forms and 
derived adjectives are not pronounced 
because of consonant reduction rule, 
where f Inlished , cashed , for^jd^, cracked 
and named are pronounced in SE as 
finisht j casht , forgd , crac kt, and 
namd and in BE as t'inish , cash, 
_forge , crack, and name ^ 

(^^S) l^ere -ed is added to a base ending 

zA^ pronounced as >ed o 

It is rarely absent. However, the 
*id can be reduced to d In SE and 
NS: Eliminating i_ in -id in such 
forms. as wanted or started leave 
wanted wantd or stard , which are 
reduced to^^. This results in Ke 
stard crying (He started crying) 
and He wanda ^o (He wanted to go )> 

2. Irregular : tendency to regularize 
past forms £or irregular ones by 
added -ed; knowed for knew, t 3 ache d 

* /li-H^lt- ; laLive ly iaiiraquent: 
in i. J. diaiv^cuS- 

Extended use of non-past form. Small 

set o£ verbs may use no different form 
for past and non-past contexts. Most 

rro'/iinent: ?:^^r2 as in V'^^^tarda^^ 

(Jtiiiirj i.^oLude s_a^ (ii£ 
in particular) and \\ ive . 

?orf::c;:ive Cotiotruct ions . 



fj.v'.noi'ai : t'-..^ Perfective Const ructions 
in I'iS and SE. 





rib 




- SE 


Present 


I have walked. 




I have walked. 


P'jr feet 


iCv-s) walked. 




I've walked^ 


Past 






I had walked* 


P^rf cjct 


I had walked. 




I'd walked. 


Co^nol ?t LVG 


I done walked. 


(SWN'S/BE) 






I !j -j.a wa Lkad. 
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cati bu cantracted to 'va and ''j: 



I've been here for hours. I been hera for hours* 

He's gone home. He gone home* 



Past perfect tGnse is formed with have 
plus a general past form* Some NS 
speakers give He done., it > Ke did it, 
and They have dij Lz * 

(BE/SWWS) 3. Completive Aspects t>yith Done ; done plus 

a past form I don -^ tried . This form de- 
^ notes an action started and completed 

at a specific time in the past. 

4. Remote Tiine Construction with Been : 
been construction indicates speaker 
thinks of action having taken place 
in the? distant past. Unlike done , 
the been construction is used solely 
" • in IIP!, accord fn'^' to datn ival lab.l?. 

:u. t:;:\.d. r;)T!l C0NS7UUCTl0j;S 

AilE RELATIVELY IN NORTHERN CITIES • 

I b(*en had it thare for about three 
years ^ You won't c^ot your dues that 
you been paid . 

* 

Third Porsun bingular Prcasnt Teii^e >tarker 

^» liHilllii* i)u£fi:< ^ (or -es ) L-s 

used to nark the third person singular 
in tha present tense: 



Singular 

1 walk 
you walk 

he waikj, the man walks 



Plural 

we walk 
yo't walk 

th'.^y walk, the men walk 



Thn :;i.il:LL:-: L'j a^>:v.^!'.t; it ii5 njt ^irt 
th-v walk, L:i:j 



1 1 , 
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n:v,aLive con^t:ructioas<, Hj cIjojiiW: '^n 



■L"-v:) :i?.J !)o ; t/iuccl par j on lorTjs (li:i3 
and does) are abscant, giving He have 
a bike and He always do silly things, 

Ilypercorrect Forms : absence of 
suffix in BE causes hypercorrections 
when BE speakers cc?me into contact 
with SE# BE speaUi^rs observe pra- 
sence of suffix Ln sctne present 
tense verbs. Unfamiliar with the 
restriction of suffix to third 
P^*rsoa singular Cozi-.vs^ ui;..- i.v.ak^r 
uses the feature as a foreign lan- 
guage learner miijht by marking first, 
second, third person forms both singular 
and plural and the suffix^ 

This accounts for sentences such as 
I__walks_, You walks , and The children 
walks , . The ^ suffix then is an impor- 
tation of a dialectal feature and 
over generalized to the grammar of 
the dialect from which it was borrowed. 



Gonna : gonna , as in other dialect.^, 
iv4 a future indicator, T£ <ind are are 
froquennly dei-atod vhen gonna is used* 
He gonna .;;o . You gonna ge t into trouble , 

S-:; prcaucos a ircdtiction of ^: ^ r.n a : ngna 
( T'r rna '^:^ ). Xr ^7, ^!"roe rfv.iuct i 
not observed in " "irc} found: ^H^^ 
( T'mana f.;o ), mon ( I^mon go ), and ma 

Will : will is used to indicate future 
time in SE and u'S* Will can be con- 
tracted to '11 , Thij contracted form 
mwiy ba oliniaatcd, especially ic the 
followin.':; v/ord bo<";Lns with a labial 
consonant (p'lri: Leu l.^r ly Tja). li o ^'H3 S 
you Lnr-J-rrow Lor I I i.^ 1 yoii 
t-.^-n'^.;r ov > S'j'ne!: i.-cis Ll ap Jtiar:i tliat 
tluj LMture Iz iudicato/J by nuua verb 
a Ion-'* 



bocor.e 



s lie dor/c '-CO. 
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C^r njc il; tUa verb to h--y. appears ia 
Sl-; in ona o£ thj three variant locms 

,11ll> iHll* I'ora be 

caa be used a;i a i.iaia varb ( I be 
har>j xg the cv:!ni:v^ and .So::^et ine 
ho h.! busy ) « 

The usa o£ invariant be in BE has two 
explanat ions* 

Will b e or v/oulJ be ; be begins with 
a labial consonant making it likely 
that * 11 before be will be absent. 
AMDiicaLion o2 Lhis rul-:i i..; tair Ly 
cornD'.oa in BE and occurs sometines 
in SS, giving sencences llko h e 
here pretty soon and They be .^one by 
evening s 

The contracted form of would is ^ 
which can merge with the b of be or 
be removed by the final elimination 
rule. A sentence such as If you gave 
him a .present^ Ji e be ha^p^ is possible . 
both in SE and Bii. 

0 ' • -jr . j'-.L i.'-'^ or -as : 'o-/: r he of*hiE;r 

;jjucce OL iiivariiint be .lj possibie in 
BE without tense specification and seems 
to describe "an object or an event dis- 
tributed intermittently in time.^^ To 
say *'I'm good" is to assert a permanent 

* *: v.'hil.'?. T ^^j-^, jnqd means that 
the speaker j^ood sometiiaes. This 
fom of invariant, ne^ is quite socially 
r;!: i::pat Irsd • 



This use of a prefi:-: tends to occur only 
in Appalachian lopeech with the present 
participle of the verb. It seems to 
indicate a uniqut^ly durative action-- 
a relit iveiy lon.^;-iertn activity. Sum- 
pla s'.!ntonceiJ arc I was a- i-^nrm ing I n 

i Id, 
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copula ij£ :ukI aru^ foras are expected 
in SK, 'jom^ noastandard dial.octs nay 
iUil^tc. i'/hon the subject is j., the SS 
torra or ita contract Ion ja is almost 
always wjedo 

Li' 11 ^'^^y absent before gonna in 
sorae Southern dialects, \nit in 3E is 
may be ab^sent whenever it can be con* 
tracted in SE. lie a man. Ha bad , and 
Ho running to school s Is and are are 
present in grammar of speakers oc BE 
as evidenced in exposed clause ( I know 
he is ) and in tag question ( He is not 
home y is he? ) • 

Are : in all nonstandard dialects of 
English in which copula absence is 
found, are is used less often than 
is, English contraction rule removes 
all but final consonant of certain 
auxiliaries ( are to 're , will to '11 , 
and have to 've )« Are has no final 
consonant, i.e. it is pronounced ah. 
Regular pronunciation rules reduce 
ah to uh. Contraction rule eliminates • 
ore, and there is no need to use BE 
rules. Thus, there are speakers who 
lia'/e ar^!^ ub8eiic;.^s out not 'ibsenca»» 



They was there . You was there . 
Some speakers show no person number 

'r:r.:v?ment wvth bjn. TIii,^ ::>arl: ains i:o 
buLii L^ast ( You was there ) and present 
forms of t£jvv It's una with nast 
t s a t*o cms (v^ . 2; • Ye n vas ^hJr'-'> ) i a 
much mora frequent than with non- 
past forms ( They is h ero). 



The use of gin' ^e/has and 

arVnre/ is : a se.' \-d :\ phonetic 
chan;^es in thi! hi^t ..^ of Enp;lish 
produced ain't Cor tha n5-j;ative forms 

11> ilTji^ rlii^ '^^''^ auxiliary hav<^ and 
has^, e.g. X r in^ t -^onna do it or H2 
ain't don-?, ie . 

In .JorjG '/ar'-n-i.:::'. oc 3E a'u't: correspond 



IL 
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Vxi ic ip \2 ;.•v^'^t: 

O-O !• i:;\^nt:lvo concord : Ho didn't: do nnvthin::^ , 

No;:,:it:ive acLacli^d to main verb aad all 
indei.*initos following the main. vorb. 

CvVSNS/BS) 2. Proposed n^'^ativG au::iliarv ; Couldn't 

nobody do it ., A sentence with indefinite 
noun phrase having a negative marker 
before the main verb may have a negati- 
vized form of the verbal auxiliary 
placed at the beginning of the sentence, 
such as can't , wasn' t and didn't , 

(BE) 3. Negative auxiliary ; Nobody didn^t do it . 

The negat-ivc* marker is placijid in the 
noun phrase with the indefinite element, 
providing the NP comes before the main 
verb. In BE, both this rule and one 
which attaches a negative marker to 
the main verb are used. 

0<S) 4. With negative adverbs : He never hardly 

does it . The adverb is used to express 
negation in addition to negative place- 
ment on another adverb, an auxiliary 
or a negativized indefinite (e.g. 
He never hardly does it, He don't 
hnr-Tl ly do it, and Ha rd ly no bod:y i s 

(BE) ^5. Neiisatlve concord across clause boundaries : 

occasionally, negative concord takes 
place across clauses. This results 

in -i^ntencas like Thgrn_wasr\ ' t much 
I cQuldn' t do with the meaning "There 
wasn't much f could do" or Ain't: no 

c.^t rnn't '.^?.t in no cnop meaain']; that 



"no cat can get into any coop". 



1, With cotrrmon nouns ; where 's possessive 
is found in SE, BE indicates possess ives 
by the order of words. The boy's hat 
becomes Tha boy hat . BE speakers in 
Northern urban areas alternate between 

' s and its absence. 

2, W ith p;irsonal nan'^s ; 's is u:5ed with 
firr:>t: n.onit^ in conpound noun form^ as 
^•'^ >i:oI^n D.ivjon car > Thii3 in an 
cr'^iitipl j of hy purcorrcct ion, ro^u ll: tU'.; 
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Plural 



from some. i::::-.'.!. Uarity with tha need 
to add po;.-.:ni3tjivQ jvj^ wi.tlwut kaowledga 
ot- thi! .SK, L-i'.loa Lor its pLucemenc in 
compound nouns. 



(BO 



1. 



(SWNS/BE) 



2. 



Pronominal Apnosltion 



(NS) 



Raldtive Clauses 



(3E/SWNS) 



Absence of tha plural suffi:;; plural 
f'vii:£i;-:c.s ot* SE ( -s or -_es) are occasion- 
ally absent in BH. This""result:s in 
He took five book and The other teacher . 
thg^l yell at vou . The absence of 
plural suffix in Northern urban BE 
occurs less often than the absence of 
the possive suffix. Most speakers of 
BE have, the use of plural markers in 
their grammar. 

The absence of plural markers in cent 
and year is because the grai^aar of BE 
allows the optional use of plural 
markers with nouns of measure and is 
found in SWNS. 

Regular p lurals and irre gular n^.me. 
some nouns in SE form plurals by vowel, 
change, one foot , two feet: , or with no 
suffix at all ( oue deer , two dee r). 

For some :;pe.akar£5, these nouns L~3ke 
t!ia r-yular suffix (t:wo foots , two 
deers). 



Pronominal apposition is the construction 

if '.■.hicU a pronoun is used in apposition 
to the noun subject of the .'3ent'?ncG. 
Th:; nominative form of thft pnnoun is 
^•'^^^ (Mv bcothar, he bl-.>'.:er than vou 



°^ That teacher. ;.^he yell ; \t thj 
all the t i.-ne ) . " ~ 



Relative pronoun deletion ! in most SB 
dialcct^i a rcLativa pronoun is obligatory 
if the relative pronoun reorcsunts the 
subject at: the ruibordlnate clau^se. In 
■ some MS dialects, this ralativa can be 
deleted, .cjiving sentences Uka Th.at'd 
the diT! bit: ^-c oi 



.-j , ^_ - / - ^1 n_< : , ) r.e s 

doyn Lhu ro:ici int "That's iho tTut 
bit nic" atiU "Tliero'.-, a iv.an who caneiT' 



ERIC 
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(NS) 



(NS) 



Questions 

(SWNS/BE) 



(SWMS/BE) 



Existential it 

(SWNS/ BE) 

Demons t rat ivea 

(MS) 



2^ ^oc lat Ivo H.: 0 o f: which ; in SK vUi.ch 
is ijjaoraiLy usad to roplaca non-aniti^ate 
nouns- In souiu diaLect£j (and 
aioo soria oti oneci) v/ hich can bo used 
without this antacedent, appearing to 
be used as a type o£ associative or ■ 
conjunction. This is found in sen- 
tences like Ila V'lave me this cig:ar which 
he knows I don't smoke ci.:',ars or His 
d aua:hter is •marrying Robert Jenks which 
he doesn't approve of her marrying a 
divorced man » 

3. Other relative pronoun forms ; there 
are speakers of nonstandard English 
who use forras other than who , whom , 
which and that as relative pronouns. 
These speakers seem largely to be 
of White rural varieties of English. 
Examples appear in A car what runs is 
good to have and There's those as can 
do it. 



li I ndirect questions : T want to kno w 
where did he go ? The direct question 
He we nt £i_gnewhere is Wher e did he 
{;';o? i.''ar tlio i.ndir^ict qtiestion, t:he 
inverted form of the direct is used 
"I want to know did he go ?" 

He wanted to knox^ could he go for 
He wanted to know if he could gO i 

2 . U[i Inverted forms : What that ii; ? 

May represent an earlier form, xv^hich 
is giving way to inverted forms. 



It's a store on the corner * Is it a 
show in town ? It^ is used in place of 
the standard En;?^lish there, which serves 
an existential or expletive function^ 



i. Them for those : sv:ntcnces like I wan t 
norne of. tin^'A candies u^e the demon- 
.strative t:i!jn where SE would have those . 

2i Ur.j of •loir^ nrvl th-jtro ar, .I":r. '»v;t r.'it f.v^ : 
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Ivro c\:\d there :r.ay be «u'do'I to the 
doiJionat r:iL tvo.t3 aad t\\£^ to produce 

y 0 n !: (J n c i% I i. k 1 I ' 'uo t:ho>.4j iiore pants 
bi'tt-or th.'.ia thon t:p..»rv'? ocu>.s. 



Nominativ e/ objc>CLiva neutraliggt ion ; 
occasionally, the farms used in SE 
as objectives may be used as subjects, 
as in Him ain't playing . Mostly found 
to be strictly age-graded so that 
typically found only among pre-adolescents* 

Coo rdinate nomina t i ye/ obje c t ive neutral !- 
eat ion : in coordinate subject noun 
phrases, objective forms are much more 
common in all nonstandard varieties, 
giving Me and her will do it. or Him 
and me work together ^ 

Non^'possessive case for possessives ; 
occasionally nominative or objective 
case of personal pronouns may be used, 
giving James got him book or She 
want she mother * 

Ab solute possessive form s: in SE the 
absolute possess L7t> form of personal 
pronouns pattern according to the 
following paradigm: 



Singular Plural 



yours yours 
his, hers, its theirs 



Except for mine , all the forms end In 
s. Some MS dialects regularize the 
pattern by adding ^ to mine as well, 
giving mines . Others move in the other 
direction toward regularizat ion, adding 
n to some of the other pronouns, pro- 
due in^^ your n , hisn^ hern , ourn and 
thelrn. 
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